The Assumption of Mary: A Historical Critical Analysis 


Introduction: 


The belief of the bodily assumption of the Virgin Mary into heaven holds a central 
position within the Catholic faith, being one of the four Marian dogmas of the Catholic 
Church. The proclamation of this new Marian dogma was announced ex cathedra by Pope 
Pius XII in the apostolic constitution known as ‘Munificentissimus Deus.’ The dogma 
asserts that, at the end of her earthly life, the Virgin Mary was assumed body and soul into 
heaven. The way for this additional Marian dogma was paved by the dogmatization of the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, which was officiated at Vatican I by Pope Pius IX 
and states that Mary was conceived without original sin. These two doctrines are 
extremely questionable in light of the historical evidence, although in this paper, serious 
challenges will be presented to the historicity of the assumption tradition alone. The 
importance of this dogma cannot be overstated, the rejection of it is viewed by the Catholic 
Church as a ticket to eternal damnation. The validity of the Catholic Church likewise hangs 
on whether the assumption of the Virgin Mary is a historical occurrence. This paper will 
soundly demonstrate that it is simply out of the question to reconcile the historical data 
with the belief in the historical occurrence of this event and that attempts to defend the 
doctrine can only be mounted at best using inconclusive theological arguments from 
scripture which themselves will be shown to be weak elsewhere. Note: While the focus 
here is Catholicism, the arguments likewise apply to Orthodoxy. 


Historical Context: 


The doctrine to be evaluated in this paper affirms that at the end of her earthly life, 
the Virgin Mary was taken into heavenly glory, both in body and soul. This belief, officially 
defined as a dogma by Pope Pius XII in 1950, emphasised Mary's unique role in Christian 
theology, and was a landmark in Mariological studies. The dogma of the assumption 
reinforces her typological role as the “New Ark of the Covenant,” drawing parallels 
between Mary and the sacred Ark that housed the Ten Commandments in the Old 
Testament. This dogma is therefore central to the Catholic faith; it’s proclamation 
occurring in a tumultuous post-World War II era, characterised by a multitude of eager 
masses that turned to the Virgin Mary during this tenuous era of war and destruction, 
leading to a greater emphasis on the role of Mary within Catholic theology, and an increase 
in the veneration of the Virgin. Thus, the proclamation of the dogma also took place in a 
period of heightened Marian devotion and liturgical renewal within the Catholic Church. A 
significant number of bishops and cardinals actively participated in this movement for the 
recognition of the bodily Assumption as a dogma by sending letters and petitions to the 
Holy See, urging the Pope to formally define the assumption as the fourth Marian dogma. 


These letters not only conveyed the near theological consensus among the episcopal 
leadership of the Church but also highlighted the widespread belief in the Assumption as 
an essential element of Marian devotion. The culmination of this collective desire to have 
the Assumption finalised as a dogma was realised through the issuance of the Apostolic 
Constitution “Munificentissimus Deus” by Pope Pius XII on November 1, 1950. In this 
papal document, Pius officially defined the Assumption of Mary as a dogma of the Catholic 
Church, thereby acknowledging the wide cry that had reverberated through the episcopate 
and resonated with the Catholic masses. 


Preliminary Concerns: 


An introduction to the dogma and the historical context that lies behind it has been 
presented in the previous section. The next section will outline our approach to this 
historical issue. The fact of the matter is that the assumption of the Virgin Mary is simply 
not grounded in historical fact, and that every relevant piece of historical evidence serves 
as a testimony against it. There are several factors that permit us to make this conclusion. 
The first of which being the complete lack of assumption traditions from the first to the 
fifth centuries. The second being the complete lack of patristical testimony hinting to an 
awareness of the occurrence of this event by the early Church Fathers. The third piece of 
evidence is the heterodox contexts in which these traditions emerged. The fourth piece of 
evidence is the identification of the late conflicting traditions on the end of the Virgin’s life. 
The fifth of which are the Churches intimately related to the Virgin that did not engage in 
the celebration of the Feast of the Assumption, nor did they show any awareness of such a 
tradition early on. It must of course be noted that the absence of evidence is not 
necessarily evidence of absence. The issue with this particular counter-arguments is that 
arguments of silence are not necessarily fallacious, we are not speaking of a simple 
historical fact that might have been overlooked due to a perceived irrelevance of topic to 
historical authors. An argument from silence in the historical critical methodology (HCM) 
is a type of reasoning used to conclude the non-occurrence of an event based on the lack of 
attestation of it (the absence of evidence). A lack of attestation can certainly be used as 
evidence when making a case against a historical event. What is important however is the 
importance of an event to historical authors, in other words, would this event have been 
relevant and important enough to the author for him to make mention of it. The essential 
intent of this study is to make a proper conclusion from all the historical data available to 
us. The life of the Virgin Mary was an essential point within church tradition early on, such 
a deafening silence cannot be explained away, especially when the context in which these 
traditions emerged is taken into account. 


1 Krishnaji Chitnis “Research Methodology in History” Pg. 56 


Scholarship on the Marian Assumption: 


In this short section, we will be summarising the scholarship on the bodily 
Assumption of the Virgin Mary. This section should not be understood as a mere appeal to 
authority, it only exists to showcase the current position scholarship maintains on these 
topics. It must be noted that the scholars cited here are not apologists, but historians that 
specialise in this particular topic. We read from Dr. Stephen Shoemaker: 


“There is no evidence of any tradition concerning Mary’s Dormition and Assumption from 
before the fifth century. The only exception to this is Epiphanius’ unsuccessful attempt to 
uncover a tradition of the end of Mary’s life towards the end of the fourth century, and his 
failure confirms the otherwise deafening silence.”* We likewise read from another 
celebrated historian and mariologist, Prof. Eamon Duffy: “The definition embarrassed 
many Catholic theologians, since it was unsupported in scripture and was unknown in the 
Early Church.”? Brian E. Daley states the following: “The origins and original intent of the 
story of Mary’s death and entry into glory, which seems to have taken shape in Antioch, 
Palestine, and Egypt during the century or so after the Council of Chalcedon, undoubtedly 
remains embedded in the Christological debates of the time.”* It is thus clear that modern 
scholarship is at best sceptical of the historicity of the Assumption and Dormition 
traditions. This is not a recent phenomenon that has emerged with the rise of modern 
scholarship. The old guard has long been in agreement with modern academia on the 
matter of the assumption of Mary. The famed Catholic theologian and Biblical scholar 
Ludwig Ott states the following: “The idea of a bodily assumption of Mary is first 
expressed in certain transitutes-narratives of the fifth and sixth centuries... The first 
Church author to speak of the bodily assumption of Mary, in association with an 
apocryphal transitus is St. Gregory of Tours.”® 


The Liturgical Evidence: 


Each year, on the 15th of August, millions of Catholic and Orthodox Christians 
celebrate the ‘Feast of the Assumption’, a day singled out for the celebration of the 
Assumption of Mary. While the Orthodox Church currently does not recognise a pope, it 
still celebrates this feast day, though not formally dogmatised, the celebration of this feast 
is still an essential Orthodox practice. Nevertheless, we will be expounding on the 
standard Christian narrative on the assumption with the aid of the Munificentissimus 
Deus, as we did above, in Section 16 Pope Pius XII states the following about the 
Assumption of Mary: 


? Stephen Shoemaker, “The Ancient Traditions of the Virgin Mary’s Dormition and Assumption” Pg. 
26 

3 Eamon Duffy, “Saints and Sinners: A History of the Popes” Pg. 353 

4 Brian E. Daley “At the hour of our Death: Mary’s Dormition and Christian Dying in the Late Patristic 
and Early Byzantine Literature,” Pg. 72 

5 Ludwig Ott “Fundamentals of Catholic Dogma” Pg. 75 


This belief of the sacred pastors and of Christ's faithful is universally manifested still 
more splendidly by the fact that, since ancient times, there have been both in the East 
and in the West, solemn liturgical offices commemorating this privilege. The holy 
Fathers and Doctors of the Church have never failed to draw enlightenment from this fact 
since, as everyone knows, the sacred liturgy, “because it is the profession, subject to the 
supreme teaching authority within the Church, of heavenly truths, can supply proofs 
and testimonies of no small value for deciding a particular point of Christian 
doctrine.” 


In order to prove the apostolic roots of the Assumption of Mary, Pope Pius XII cites 
the ancient liturgies of the east and west, demonstrating that from the earliest times the 
church has publicly celebrated the assumption. Pope Pius XII places heavy emphasis on 
the liturgical evidence in favour of the assumption, as the pope finishes his paragraph by 
noting that the sacred liturgy that makes mention of the assumption ‘can supply proofs 
and testimonies of no small value for deciding a particular point of Christian doctrine’. We 
agree with the magisterium here, as liturgy is an important aspect of both Christian faith 
and history, as such gives us key insight into the beliefs of Christians at specific and 
various time periods in history. If, however, widespread liturgical celebration of the 
assumption is evidence for the truthfulness of this doctrine, then more ancient liturgical 
practices across the empire that made no note of the assumption would showcase that this 
doctrine is a later invention. This is especially the case if these liturgies were later 
transformed into assumption celebrations. Interestingly enough, this is exactly what 
happened, as will soon be made clear. 


Dr. Stephen Shoemaker, well-known for his work on a certain Palestinian church known 
as the ‘Kathisma Church’. The Kathisma church or ‘Seat’, of the Theotokos, was a large 
5th-century Jerusalem Church that dedicated itself to the veneration of the Virgin Mary; 
its authority stemming from its position as the centre of Marian devotion and supposed 
familiarity with the historical Mary. As Shoemaker states on page 79 of his book “The 
Ancient Traditions of the Virgin Mary’s Dormition and Assumption’: 


“This church is the first known centre of organized Marian cult in the Holy Land. Our 
earliest sources indicate that the Kathisma church was built to commemorate the spot 
where, according to the Protevangelium of James, the Virgin descended from an ass and 
rested before giving birth to Christ. Although it appears from this and other indicators that 
the site of the Kathisma was originally associated with the celebration of the Nativity, by 
the beginning of the fifth century, this church had become an important centre of Marian 
cult.” 


Thus, the Kathisma Church must be seen as an important witness of the beliefs of its 
time, The practises of the Kathisma Church are particularly useful for our quest of 
reconstructing the earliest focuses and practises of Marian devotion. The Virgin Mary lived 
in Palestine, and as such consistent silence in Jerusalem and the surrounding areas cannot 


be ignored. Although currently the feast of Mary’s assumption is celebrated every year, 
prior to the 6th and 7th centuries Christians chose to celebrate every other part of the 


Virgin’s life, ignoring the assumption completely. We make use of multiple liturgical, and 
homiletic sources beginning with the Jerusalem Armenian Lectionary which is a calendar 


preserving the liturgical practices of Jerusalem generally dated to 420-440 AD. Although 
recent studies such as ‘Revising the Date of the Armenian Lectionary of Jerusalem’ by 
Hugo Mendez challenge the conventional dating and subsequently permit us to push the 
dating of this document to the late 5th century, after the Council of Ephesus (451 AD), we 
will not do so and grant an earlier dating for this document to our interlocutors. 


The Jerusalem Armenian Lectionary details the Jerusalem liturgies, feast days, and 
celebrations in Jerusalem in the 5th century AD. As Shoemaker [3] states, ‘among its 
various commemorations the lectionary includes a programme for the feast of 
the Memory of Mary, to be celebrated on 15 August at the third mile from Bethlehem, 
the site of the Kathisma, where the Virgin was supposed to have rested.’ This feast was 
observed on different dates around the Byzantine Empire, it was celebrated on the 26th of 
December in Constantinople and Syria, and 16th of January in the Egyptian Church. The 
Egyptian and Jerusalemite Christians later transformed these feasts into specific 
commemorations of the Dormition which is noteworthy as it implies a shift from a general 
Marian feast to a feast dedicated to a specific event in her life. The earliest sources we have 
on the August 15 Jerusalem celebration indicates that it had an interest in the nativity and 
her role in the incarnation, completely ignoring the events of the end of her life. These 
Christians were fond of reading Isaiah 7:1016 and Galatians 3:29-4:7 & 2:1-7. This is 
further confirmed by homilies preserved by Hesychius, a priest of the Jerusalem diocese in 
the 420s-430s which focused on Mary’s role in the nativity, the same goes for Chrysippus 
of Jerusalem’s homily in the mid fifth-century. The transition from a celebration of the 
nativity into commemoration of the Dormition is further confirmed by the “assemblage of 
readings” found in later liturgies. Shoemaker states the following: 


“Firstly, the celebration of the Memory or Dormition and Assumption of Mary has been 
expanded to include a third feast on 14 August, a feast that is absent from the Georgian 
Lectionary’s liturgical programme. Much more striking, however, is the rather interesting 
content of the readings for these three days: several of them clearly combine material 
appropriate for both the feast of the Memory of Mary and the Feast of the Dormition and 
Assumption, raising the possibility that in their present state they somehow reflect a 
period of transition, when the nature of the 15 August feast was still being transformed.” 


Thus, by the 7th century, the Jerusalem liturgy had just begun celebrating 
the Dormition. This undoubtedly caused confusion, as is attested by John of 
Thessalonica, a homily writer in the early seventh century, who had to explain to his 
congregation why their ancestors hadn’t observed the feast commemorating Mary’s 
Dormition. John of Thessalonica states: 


Therefore they were not neglectful or remiss, but after those who had been present then, 
as it has been said, wrote about her consummation, later, some of the wicked heretics, 
introducing their tares, twisted the writings, and on account of this, our fathers abstained 
from these as unfit for the Catholic Church. . . . But we do not spit on these truthful 
writings on account of their God-hated deceits, but cleansing the evil interpolations, 
we embrace these deeds of the saints as truly to the glory of God.°® 


Following classical Church Father practice, John fails to cite a source, much less a 
credible one to substantiate his unduly assertions; claiming that the apostles really had 
taught the assumption, but that the heretics had taken charge of them and twisted the 
original traditions. He then claims to be able to cleanse the ‘evil interpolations’, a code for 
elements he disagreed with based on faulty presuppositions. We now know that the 
narrative John sanitises is a 5th century Greek text, centuries removed from the apostles. 7 
We see similar concerns with other early writers. Andrew of Crete (660-740 AD) for 
example reiterates the fact that the feast of the Dormition ‘has not, in the past, been 
celebrated by many people’. 


The liturgical evidence paints a striking picture for believers in the Assumption of the 
Virgin Mary. Homilies and Feasts completely ignore the assumption, even when the object 
of celebration is the memory of the Virgin Mary. Later on in history, we see a ‘transition 
period’ in a growing liturgy, confirming this early absence and shift, further validated by 
the homily writers of this time who repeatedly ward off complaints from fellow Christians 
on the matter. Reiterating the aforementioned papal statements, “the sacred liturgy, 
“because it is the profession, subject to the supreme teaching authority within the Church, 
of heavenly truths, can supply proofs and testimonies of no small value for 
deciding a particular point of Christian doctrine.” If one were to truly follow the 
pope, they would have to admit that the assumption is not apostolic and instead arose 
centuries after the end of the life of Mary. To further substantiate the liturgical argument 
presented here, we will now look at the early patristic witnesses. 


The Patristic Witnesses: 


As mentioned before, there is a deafening silence on the assumption of the Virgin 
Mary from early patristic witnesses, in this section we will be examining the various 
authors that discussed the act of being raised to heaven and the end of Mary’s life. 


€ John of Thessalonica, dorm. BMV A (G3) 1 (Martin Jugie, AA, ed. Homélies mariales byzantine (l1), 
PO 19. 3 (Paris: Librairie de Paris/FirminDidot et Cie, 1926), 376-7). 

7 Antoine Wenger, AA, L’Assomption de la T. S. Vierge dans la tradition byzantine du Vle au Xe siècle, 
Archives de l'orient chrétien, 5 (Paris: Institut Français d'Études Byzantines, 1955), 31-67. 

8 Brian E. Daley, SJ, On the Dormition of Mary: Early Patristic Homilies (Crestwood, NY: St Viadimir’s 
Seminary Press, 1998), 103). 


Strikingly, none of these early witnesses give us even the slightest hint at what happened 
to the Virgin Mary, many actually express doubts as to the end of the Virgin’s life. 


Irenaeus of Lyons [130 - 202 AD] 


“For Enoch, when he pleased God, was translated in the same body in which he did please 
Him, thus pointing out by anticipation the translation of the just. Elijah, too, was caught 
up [when he was yet] in the substance of the [natural] form; thus exhibiting in prophecy 
the assumption of those who are spiritual, and that nothing stood in the way of their body 
being translated and caught up.” 


In these passages in Against Heresies 5:5, Irenaeus of Lyons mentions several 
examples of people who were translated to heaven in body and soul as evidence of the 
possibility of a bodily assumption into heaven. He uses Enoch and Elijah to prove the 
possibility of a translation and resurrection, he makes absolutely no mention of the Virgin 
Mary. Ireneaus later on in the chapter addresses more hypotheticals such as the possibility 
of Elijah being consumed in the fiery chariot and in response fails to mention Mary and 
instead mentions other figures known to have been preserved at different moments. One 
wonders why he did not simply mention the Virgin, had she been known to have been 
assumed. 


Tertullian of Carthage [160 - 220 AD] 


Tertullian in Chapter 58 of his Treatise on the Resurrection of the Flesh is 
interested in expounding on the perfection of the resurrection body. He outlines how the 
negative causes, and imperfections will be removed, and that the devil will be 'cast into the 
lake of fire’. He lists Enoch, and Elijah as his examples of figures who have 
experienced the perfect resurrection body. He states: 


And yet of the removal of a man from earth to heaven we have an instance afforded us by 
the Creator in Elijah. Enoch no doubt was translated, and so was Elijah; 2 Kings 2:11 nor 
did they experience death: it was postponed, (and only postponed,) most certainly: they 
are reserved for the suffering of death. That Enoch and Elijah, who even now, without 
experiencing a resurrection (because they have not even encountered death), are learning 
to the full what it is for the flesh to be exempted from all humiliation, and all loss, and all 
injury, and all disgrace — translated as they have been from this world, and from this very 
cause already candidates for everlasting life —_to what faith do these notable facts bear 


witness, if not to that which ought to inspire in us the belief that they are proofs and 
documents of our own future integrity and perfect resurrection? For, to borrow the 


apostle's phrase, these were figures of ourselves; 1 Corinthians 10:6 and they are written 
that we may believe both that the Lord is more powerful than all natural laws about the 
body, and that He shows Himself the preserver of the flesh the more emphatically, in that 
He has preserved for it its very clothes and shoes. 


There was no reason for Tertullian not to mention Mary, as she is the ideal 
demonstrative, being saved from death and guarded in heaven through Divine 
intervention. This argument from silence is made stronger by each failure to not mention 
her. In A Treatise on the Soul (50), he is attacking a Samaritan heretic named 
Menander who claimed death would not reach his disciples. He points out that death 
comes for everyone and is “the debt of nature.” He then lists Enoch and Elijah as 
momentary exceptions. Here, Tertullian makes it clear these are the only assumed 
figures he is aware of. There is no reason not to mention Mary here as she would have 
been another exception, and if not, would have been used by Menander for his purposes. 
The final example is found in Against Marcion (5:12) and is telling for here he only 
mentions Elijah, however he states; “And yet of the removal of a man from earth to heaven 
we have an instance afforded us by the Creator in Elijah”. We must make note that 
he doesn’t mention Enoch precisely because he only wants to give 1 example. In his A 
Treatise on the Soul (50) and On the Resurrection of the Flesh (58) he does not give this 
specifier and as such, we naturally conclude that in these cases he was giving a 
comprehensive list of known assumptions, subtly showcasing his ignorance of any 
conception of Mary’s Assumption 


Methodius of Olympus [d. 311 AD] 


‘For it is shown by this case that the body is susceptible to immortality, as was also proved 
by the translation of Enoch. For if he could not receive immortality, he could not remain in 
a state of insensibility so long a time’? 


In his discourse on the resurrection Methodius defends the possibility of a bodily 
resurrection against Origen, he makes use of figures like Lazarus, and goes on to mention 
those that rose from the dead and died and those who rose up to heaven to attain 
immortality, he goes on to use Enoch as an example, but makes no mention of Mary as 
such an example. In his treatise, “On the Resurrection” 3.2.14 he aims to refute the 
Origenist view of the resurrection, in which Origen argues that the soul will not be 
reunited with the body but rather that it will be attached to a new spiritual body, as the old 
physical body is ‘fluid’ and does not 'remain in itself’. In this specific chapter, however, he 
discusses a specific objection: 


But how then, if no one rose before Christ went down into Hades, are several recorded as 
having risen before Him? Among whom is the son of the widow of Sarepta, and the son of 
the Shunammite, and Lazarus. 


He thus makes an argument about the manner in which Elijah, and Enoch were 
translated, distinguishing between those who rose to die again, and those who 
were taken up to immortality. What is interesting is the complete absence of Mary 
here. Mary is held in high regard by Origen. Origen is both expounding on his beliefs and 


° From the Discourse on the Resurrection, 3:2:14 


developing them, believing he is writing in accordance with Sacred History and Theology. 
It does not arise either in his mind, or the mind of his opponent, that there was a known 
tradition that Mary was taken body and soul into heaven. This specific point will be 
continued in our discussion on Origen. 


Origen of Alexandria [185 - 253 AD] 


In his commentary on Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, Origen comments on the following 
verse: 


Accordingly, just as through the trespass of the one came condemnation to all men, 
so also through the righteousness of the one comes the justification of life to all men. 
Romans 5:18 


He explains that the “condemnation of transgression is that common death which 
comes to all and will come to all, even if they seem righteous.” His point is made clearly. 
Everyone will taste death, no matter how righteous they are. He follows this up by saying: 


‘ 


“But if perhaps anyone would object to this over the cases of Enoch and Elijah, who were 
translated so as to not see death, this will be disposed of in the following manner: things 


that are said about all men shall not immediately be deemed false if any dispensation of 
God has been made in the case of one or two men.” 


The apparent reading indicates that Origen had no idea about the Assumption of 
Mary here. Why did he not also state that she was bodily assumed into heaven, as a 
known case of a bodily assumed human? It is because Origen believes in only two 
assumptions as exceptions to an otherwise unassailable rule. If one believes in the 
Dormition it is best to look at the commentary on Methodius in this paper. Origen referred 
to Mary as Theotokos, and defends her perpetual virginity, thus he sees it as an established 
part of Orthodox Marian beliefs. He used the term all-holy to describe Mary, indicating the 
great respect he had for her. This makes his views on the resurrection all the more 
striking, given his great respect for Mary, and the fact that he was so in touch with Marian 
traditions. If he had known of a bodily assumption, he could never have believed what he 
espoused. 


Apostolic Constitutions [375 - 390 AD] 


There are indeed many and various things said concerning the resurrection, and 
concerning the continuance of the righteous in glory, and concerning the punishment of 
the ungodly, their fall, rejection, condemnation, shame, eternal fire, and endless worm. 
Isaiah 66:24 Now that, if it had pleased Him that all men should be immortal, it was in His 


power, He showed in the examples of Enoch and Elijah, while He did not suffer them to 
have any experience of death. 


In this document, we are given the examples of the immortality of Elijah and Enoch 
due to their assumption into heaven. Again, Mary is not included, even though she was 
involved. The broader context of these passages are the different forms of a resurrection, 
and individuals who faced it. For example, the author continues by presenting examples of 
God raising those that have died, such as the widow's son by Elijah, and the Shunammite's 
son by Elisha. He goes on to mention the belief in the general resurrection and mentions 
Lazarus, Jaius’ daughter, and others. The author then expounds on the doctrine of the 
resurrection in-depth, yet in none of the passages is Mary ever mentioned. Mary would 
have fit in with Elijah, and Enoch, as she too was (supposedly) bodily assumed to heaven. 
If she was in a category of her own, then mentioning her would have made even more 
sense, as it is further definitive proof of the resurrection and would permit the author to 
appeal to more related events, demonstrating the resurrection body, the possible return of 
the soul, and the incorruptibility, as well as proving what he wanted to prove in the second 
half of the chapter. The author is countering those who argue against the impossibility of a 
restoration of the bodies for their souls in the resurrection. He specifically argues that the 
Lord will give the souls back to their original bodies. This is exactly what we find in later 
Christian traditions and would have fit in perfectly. The only plausible explanation is that 
the author knew nothing about the assumption, which is concerning given the text’s vast 
knowledge of Christian tradition of the time. 


John Chrysostom [347 - 407 AD] 


John of Chrysostom mentions four important New Testament figures and 
translations into heaven, yet he makes not a single mention of Mary at all. He could easily 
have mentioned Mary being caught up in the flesh. Notice how he says Elijah was also 
caught up in the flesh. The structure of the sentence itself may lend us to believe that he 
only knew these 2 assumptions into heaven. The point is that the force of this silence on 
the assumption must be seen in the broader deafening silence of his contemporaries. In 
his Homily on John 75 he discusses the resurrection body. He says: 


For if the wearing the flesh make virtue impossible, then the fault is not ours. But that it 
does not make it impossible, the band of saints has shown.*° 


Here he is discussing the saints, and their virtues, and how the flesh did not stop 
them from doing what great things they were known for. He continues: 


A nature of flesh did not prevent Paul from becoming what he was, nor Peter from 
receiving the keys of heaven; and Enoch also, having worn flesh, was translated, and not 


found. So also Elias was caught up with the flesh.” 


1 “Homilies on John’ 75 
4 Tbid. 


It must be noted that John mentions New Testament Figures, and translations 
into heaven, yet doesn't mention Mary at all even though she is in both categories. He 
could easily have mentioned Mary being caught up in the flesh had he known about it. He 
says Elijah was also caught up in the flesh, rather than merely listing him and Enoch. It is 
clear he has in mind these 2 as the only figures to be assumed. This, much like the other 
early patristics, and cannot simply be waved away. 


Cyril of Jerusalem [313 - 386 AD] 


Cyril, much like the previous fathers discusses Jesus’ resurrection and raising to 
Heaven, he also mentions Elijah and Enoch’s raising to Heaven as well as Paul, but does 
not mention Mary.” In his Catechetical Lectures, he has a clear opportunity to mention 
Mary’s Assumption; however, before that we must look at a similar text. In Lecture 3.6 
Cyril discusses figures related to John the Baptist. He prefaces his comments by saying, 
“Baptism is the end of the Old Testament, and beginning of the New. For its author was 
John [the Baptist], then whom was none greater among them that are born of women.” He 
then addresses objections: You may mention Elias the Tishbite who was taken up into 
heaven, yet he is not greater than John: Enoch was translated, but he is not greater than 
John. 


Cyril fails to mention Mary's assumption altogether even though she went through 
something virtually identical to Elijah and Enoch, although here, he makes it clear that he 
is limiting himself to those in the Old Testament, arguing that John the Baptist was the 
greatest figure until Jesus. This then naturally stops Mary from being included, as she 
would not be brought up in this context. This is exactly what we would expect from all the 
patristic quotations if our arguments from silence were invalid, as the fathers would 
specify much like Cyril rather than write in a manner indicating finality. The overall 
silence of the fathers is further compounded by Lecture 14.25 where Cyril is specifically 
arguing against people who deny the ascension of Jesus due to its purported impossibility. 
He mentions Habakkuk, who was transported by angels prior to discussing the ascension: 
“Remember that Enoch was translated Hebrews 11:5; but Jesus ascended: remember what 


was said yesterday concerning Elias, that Elias was taken up in a chariot of fire 2 Kings 
2:11; but that the chariots of Christ are ten thousand-fold even thousands upon thousands 


: and that Elias was taken up, towards the east of Jordan; but that Christ ascended at the 
east of the brook Cedron: and that Elias went as into heaven ; but Jesus, into heaven: and 
that Elias said that a double portion in the Holy Spirit should be given to his holy disciple; 
but that Christ granted to His own disciples so great enjoyment of the grace of the Holy 
Ghost, as not only to have It in themselves, but also, by the laying on of their hands, to 
impart the fellowship of It to them who believed.” 


12 “Catethical Lectures’ 3:6, 14:25 


He mentions Enoch, and Elijah, and compares their assumptions with Christ’s. Mary 
would have been the perfect example for his purposes. It is clear Cyril was unaware of 
Mary’s (supposed) assumption into heaven. This is striking, as he was the bishop of 
Jerusalem for some time until his death in 386 AD. 


Jerome [342 - 419 AD] 


Jerome was one of the most prolific early Christian writers. His status in the church 
is so high that he is one of the few that has been given the title ‘Doctor of the Church’. The 
milieu he is writing in is especially important, as he is notorious for 
defending the virginity of Mary, and his overall focus on the Marian 
traditions. He wrote at length on the topic, and not once does he mention the 
Assumption of Mary. In his “To Pammachius Against John of Jerusalem” chapter 29 he 
explains, “The true confession of the resurrection declares that the flesh will be glorious, 
but without destroying its reality”. This is the central thesis he wishes to defend in the 
chapter. Jerome discusses the transfiguration of Jesus and explains how his whole body 
was transformed into a heavenly body, and then proceeds to give examples of other people 
who have been assumed to heaven. He states the following: “The Evangelist [Matthew] 
adds that His face shone like the sun; but when mention is made of His face, I reckon that 
His other members were beheld as well. Enoch was translated in the flesh; Elias was 
carried up to heaven in the flesh. They are not dead, they are inhabitants of Paradise, and 
even there retain the members with which they were rapt away and translated.” 


Jerome has given us the examples he knows of figures who possess the heavenly 
body, and have been assumed/ascended into heaven. This is his evidence against those 
who disagree with his view on the resurrection body. There is absolutely no reason to not 
include Mary had he known she was bodily assumed as she would have served as 
additional evidence, especially if the apostles had bore witness to her as specifically 
delivered from the pangs of death. In chapter 32 he states again, “Enoch and Elias, 
concerning whom we spoke a while ago, abide all this time in the same state in which they 
were carried away.” thus re-assuring the reader that these men are proof of his view. 
Again, no mention of the Virgin Mary, whom he defends and studies in great lengths 
elsewhere. 


In his Apology against Rufinius 2.5 Jerome states the following: “But I want to know 
whether you hold, what Origen denies, that the bodies rise with the same sex with which 
they died; and that Mary will still be Mary and John be John; or whether the sexes will be 
so mixed and confused that there will be neither man nor woman, but something which is 
both or neither.” Jerome claims that Origen denies that bodies rise with the same sex. 
Origen's fundamental theology of the resurrection thus may assume ignorance of the 
Assumption. Jerome may have in mind Mary, mother of Jesus, and John the Apostle here, 


although some have argued he is just using placeholder names. What is interesting is that 
if he is thinking about Mary and John, then Jerome believes she was buried and has not 
risen yet, contra later Catholic teaching. He says it as if it were a matter of fact as well, 
showing his complete lack of knowledge of any such tradition. Some will say this is 
general, and is not talking about the Virgin specifically. 


Our response to this is two-fold: Firstly, him mentioning the names Mary and John 
should at the very least remind him of Mary, Mother of Jesus, and John, the Beloved 
Disciple (if one grants he wasn't specifically referring to them) and as such Jerome should 
have been reminded of the bodily assumption had he known it and he could have 
mentioned it to refute Origen's ideas or even mentioned other names if he had known she 
was not buried. Secondly, we bring another passage from him from Letter 75 to Theodora, 
where he discusses the nature of the resurrection body. Jerome says: “In the resurrection, 
the Lord tells us, they neither marry nor are given in marriage, but are as the angels in 
heaven. Matthew 22:30 Now when it is said that they neither marry nor are given in 
marriage, but are as the angels in heaven, there is no taking away of a natural and real 
body, but only an indication of the greatness of the glory to come. For the words are not 
they shall be angels, but they shall be as the angels: thus while likeness to the angels is 
promised, identity with them is refused. They shall be, Christ tells us, as the angels, that is 
like the angels; therefore they will not cease to be human. Glorious indeed they shall be, 
and graced with angelic splendour, but they will still be human; the apostle Paul will still 
be Paul, Mary will still be Mary. Then shall confusion overtake that heresy which holds out 
great but vague promises only that it may take away hopes which are at once modest and 
certain.” Notice here. He mentions the apostle Paul and Mary again. It is abundantly clear 
it cannot simply be an unselected Mary, after a specific Paul familiar to us all is brought 
right before here. This is reinforced in another passage in his ‘To Pammachius against 
John of Jerusalem’ where he says again, ‘Where there are flesh and bones, where there are 
blood and members, there must of necessity be diversity of sex. Where there is 
diversity of sex, there John is John, Mary is Mary’. If he was simply using the 
placeholder once, we could perhaps shrug it off, however using it thrice, alongside the 
constant mentions of the Virgin Mary in his writings in general lead us to the opposite 
conclusion, especially given her significance in the early church. Thus, Jerome is 
completely unaware of any sort of assumption. 


Ambrose of Milan [339 - 373 AD] 


Ambrose of Milan is one of the most important early Catholic fathers who wrote 
in-depth on the Virgin Mary. He frequently mentions her in his writings, especially since 
he used her as a piece of evidence against the heresies of his day. He is fond of relaying the 
Orthodox teachings on Mary, and as such his numerous silences are striking. In his On the 
Death of Satyrus 2.94 he is justifying that all will live, and rise again. He mentions Paul 
who ‘was caught up to meet Christ' alongside Enoch, and Elijah who were bodily assumed 
into heaven. He states: 


Paul certainly is dead, and by his honourable passion exchanged the life of the body for 
everlasting glory; did he then deceive himself when he wrote that he should be caught up 
alive in the clouds to meet Christ? We read the same too of Enoch and of Elijah, and thou 
too shall be caught up in the Spirit. Lo the chariot of Elijah, lo the fire, though not seen are 
prepared, that the just may ascend, the innocent be borne forth, and your life may not 
know death. For indeed the apostles knew not death, according to that which was said: 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, many of those standing here shall not taste death until they 
see the Son of man coming in His kingdom. Matthew 16:28 For he lives, who has nothing 
in him which can die, who has not from Egypt any shoe or bond, but has put it off before 
laying aside the service of this body. And so not Enoch alone is alive, for not he alone was 
caught up; Paul also was caught up to meet Christ. 


It is a curious thing that there is no mention of Mary. Why? Ambrose clearly shows 
love, and devotion to her. She was supposedly bodily assumed into heaven. Why not 
mention her? It is because he does not know of any sort of assumption related traditions, 
and if he does, he considers them heterodox. This is a consistent pattern in the early 
fathers, which Catholics and Orthodox are unaware of. 


Epiphanius of Salamis [310 - 403 AD] 


Epiphanius of Salamis was born in Palestine, and lived as a monk in Egypt which is 
quite close to Jerusalem, and Palestine in general where we would expect Marian 
traditions to thrive if there were any. He founded a monastery in Roman Palestine and 
served as its head for 30 years. He then became Bishop of Salamis, Cyprus, and travelled 
widely before/while writing the Panarion. He is one of the leading 4th century Palestinian 
fathers with a marked Marian focus, and so his witness cannot be ignored. He is deep into 
Mariology. In Panarion 78 he is refuting the Antidicomarianites, and Collyridians. The 
Antidicomarianites rejected the doctrine of Perpetual Virginity, and held that she had 
marital relations with Joseph while the Collyridians directed worship, and sacrifices to 
her. In refuting them, he explicates the true Catholic teaching on Mary. His approach is 
telling. One must pay special attention to the contrast between Epiphanius’ mention of 
other dogmas against his discussion of the end of her life. When attacking the 
Antidicomarianites his argument for the Perpetual Virginity is an appeal to 
universality and this is exactly what we'd expect if the Assumption of Mary was apostolic 
by traditional standards: 


‘Why this ill will? Why so much impudence? Isn’t Mary’s very name (i.e., “Virgin”) a 
testimony, doesn’t it convince you, you trouble-maker? Who, and in which 
generation, has ever dared to say St. Mary’s name and not add “Virgin” at 
once when asked? The marks of excellence show from the titles of honour themselves’. - 
6.1 


In commenting on this passage, Luigi Gambero states on page 123: 


Taking on the Antidicomarianites, Epiphanius decisively confronts the problem of Mary's 
perpetual virginity. He firmly believes that she was always a virgin, even after the birth of 
Jesus, and he appears inclined to base his certainty on the universal consensus 
of the faithful’. 


Now unless one already accepts a church father consensus as binding, this does not 
necessarily prove it is apostolic however, we are interested in Epiphanius’ perception of 
these matters. He is completely unaware of the fate of the Virgin. If the Marian 
Assumption happened in the ist Century, it is impossible that news of the assumption 
would have failed to reach him as the head of a Palestinian monastery. Epiphanius notes 
that there was a difference of opinion in the 5th century as to the fate of the Virgin Mary; 
he puts forth different views and concludes by saying that her fate is ultimately unknown. 
This view seems to have been rather uncontroversial, there is no attestation of Epiphanius' 
claim of Mary's death being unknown being contested by any of his contemporaries, 
neither friends nor rivals. Even though his texts and others were widely circulated during 
his lifetime. It is of importance that even though Epiphanius acknowledges several 
Marian-death theories, he neither entertains nor mentions the possibility of her 
Assumption into Heaven. In summarising his research in Panarion 78.23.9 he states: 


“The holy virgin may have died and been buried—her falling asleep was with honour, her 
death in purity, her crown in virginity. Or she may have been put to death —as the 
scripture says, And a sword shall pierce through her soul”— her fame is among the 
martyrs and her holy body, by which light rose on the world, [rests] amid blessings. Or she 
may have remained alive, for God is not incapable of doing whatever he wills. No one 
knows her end.” 


Notice how Epiphanius says no one knows her end. This is direct 
confirmation there was no tradition related to him on her end. Thus, one of the leading 
fathers of the 4th century who has spent decades in Palestine where she was 
supposedly risen up and has travelled widely and is well-aware of the traditions of his 
day attests that the Perpetual Virginity was universal, and yet on the end of Mary's life he 
states that no one knows her end. Jesuit scholar Walter J. Bughardt in his “The 
Testimony of the Patristic Age Concerning Mary's Death” details Epiphanius' recounting of 
Mary's death and states ‘his evidence emphasizes the absence of a fixed historical 
tradition in Palestinian circles on the post-Pentecostal lot of Mary’. Leading 
Marian scholar Shoemaker in pages 11-12 of his book, “Ancient Traditions of the Virgin 
Mary’s Dormition and Assumption” further states: 


“Despite Epiphanius’ close contacts with Palestine, where the cult of the 
Virgin’s tomb would soon develop, he professes a complete ignorance of the 
Virgin’s final days. This is not for want of searching, however: Epiphanius reports that 


he has carefully investigated the matter and uncovered several possibilities, but ultimately 
he cannot decide which of these alternatives bears the truth. Epiphanius begins by 
addressing the biblical tradition, apologizing that the Scriptures are silent on this matter 
‘because of the overwhelming wonder, not to throw men’s minds into consternation’. 
Despite this apology, Epiphanius quickly turns to the New Testament for clues as to how 
the Virgin’s earthly life may have come to a close.” 


This leaves us with a clear striking conclusion corroborating the rest of the given 
patristics. Some have argued however that he is an early witness to the bodily assumption 
of the Virgin Mary. The passage cited to prove this view is found in Panarion 79: ‘Like the 
bodies of the saints, however, she has been held in honour for her character and 
understanding. And if I should say anything more in her praise, [She is] like Elijah, who 
was a virgin from his mother’s womb, always remained so, and was taken up, but has not 
seen death. [She is like] John who leaned on the Lord's breast “the disciple whom Jesus 
loved.” [She is] like St. Thecla; and Mary is still more honoured than she, because of the 
providence vouchsafed her.’ 


The interpretation of this passage as supportive of the assumption is unsound, 
although we wish to lay some groundwork first. Epiphanius of Salamis is a key source we 
have on the Virgin, he grew up in Palestine and grew up near Jerusalem and was thus 
intimately familiar with the very core of Marian traditions, particularly those regarding 
her final end. A chapter prior, he clearly tells us no one knows her end. We must 
contextualise this and other quotes with the overwhelming silence of all the other fathers. 
Before writing the chapter he had already lived in Palestine for decades and had been 
well-travelled, and presumably celebrated feast days related to Mary, even though as we 
have shown they clearly did not have the Assumption in mind on this day. Nevertheless, he 
was already exposed to the Orthodox Mariology of the Church. Mary here is 
compared to Elijah, John, and Thecla. The clauses are descriptions of the virtues of the 
godly saints mentioned. Mary is not the object of the clause ‘who.’ Evidently no one is 
going to say Mary is the disciple “who leaned on the lord's breast, 'the disciple whom Jesus 
loved”. Thus, here Epiphanius is characterising praiseworthy traits of the figures he 
mentions. He is not saying Mary was taken up, and had not seen death, just as he was not 
claiming she was the disciple whom Jesus loved. We find further confirmation in the next 
passage, where he says: 


But Elijah is not to be worshiped, even though he is alive. And John is not to be 
worshiped, even though by his own prayer or rather, by receiving the grace from God—he 
made an awesome thing of his falling asleep. 


Here he highlights that Elijah is alive, and John is dead, and though they are 
saints with high praise, who have met different ends it does not change the fact 
that they should not be worshipped. Thus, Epiphanius' mention of Elijah, and highlighting 
of him being raised up is not because he suddenly found evidence of her assumption, but 
that the ultimate fate doesn't matter and that no matter what state, they are not to be 


worshipped. Epiphanius of Salamis is a key source we have on the Virgin, he grew up in 
Palestine and grew up near Jerusalem and was thus intimately familiar with the very core 
of Marian traditions, particularly those regarding her final end. Epiphanius conducted a 
thorough investigation on the end of the life of the Virgin Mary. He fleshes out the 
conclusion of his investigation: “The holy virgin may have died and been buried—her 
falling asleep was with honour, her death in purity, her crown in virginity. Or she may 
have been put to death—as the scripture says, ‘And a sword shall pierce through her 
soul’—her fame is among the martyrs and her body, by which light rose in the world, 
[rests] amid blessings. Or she remained alive, for God is not incapable of doing whatever 
he wills. No one knows her end.” We find no reference to the assumption from the man 
that we would most certainly expect a reference from if the oral tradition of the 
assumption was in wide circulation in the 4th century, there is however no indication of 
this in the Panarion. It is clear that the tradition of the assumption was not in 
orthodox-Marian thought in the 4th century at all. 


Augustine of Hippo [354 - 430 AD] 


Augustine of Hippo is one of the most influential Christian writers in history. He has 
written countless works and as such, there are multiple passages we will be going through. 
In his work Contra Faustum Chapter 26 Augustine gives us Faustus' direct 
statements against him to which he will respond and what we find is striking. 
In context, Faustus believes that God can die, and is aiming to show Augustine's double 
standards: 


Faustus said: You ask, If Jesus was not born, how did He die? Well this is a probability, 
such as one makes use of in want of proofs. We will, however, answer the question by 
examples taken from what you generally believe. If they are true, they will prove our case; 
if they are false, they will help you no more than they will us. You say then, How could 
Jesus die, if He were not man? In return, I ask you, How did Elias not die, though he was a 
man? Could a mortal encroach upon the limits of immortality, and could not Christ add to 
His immortality whatever experience of death was required? If Elias, contrary to nature, 
lives for ever, why not allow that Jesus, with no greater contrariety to nature, could remain 
in death for three days? Besides that, it is not only Elias, but Moses and Enoch you 
believe to be immortal, and to have been taken up with their bodies to heaven. 


This is striking. Faustus is giving us the list of people Augustine believes have gone 
to heaven body and soul, and yet doesn't mention Mary! Given that the topic is partially to 
do with the birth, and death of Christ, Faustus' argument would have even more force had 
he mentioned Jesus' mother Mary. The clear reading of the text is that Faustus is not even 
remotely aware of any belief on the part of Augustine that Mary was assumed to heaven. 
Continuing, in his On the Grace of Christ, And on Original Sin 2:27, he brings up 
examples of issues which do not endanger the faith to rebut the Pelagians' heresy as they 
claimed that questioning original sin does not affect the faith. Augustine provides 


counter-examples such as the description, and locality of Paradise before discussing bodily 
assumptions: 


“or as when it is asked where Elijah is at the present moment, and where 
Enoch--whether in this Paradise or in some other place, although we doubt 
not of their existing still in the same bodies in which they were born; or as when 
one inquires whether it was in the body or out of the body that the 
apostle [Paul] was caught up to the third heaven,- an inquiry, however, which 
betokens great lack of modesty on the part of those who would fain know what he 
who is the subject of the mystery itself expressly declares his ignorance of, without 
impairing his own belief of the fact” 


He mentions first Enoch, and Elijah, in Augustine's head it is only Enoch and Elijah 

that come into view as being bodily assumed into heaven, these are the only people whom 
Christians may think about. He even mentions Paul who claims to have been caught up to 
the third heaven for a time yet does not mention Mary. Continuing, Augustine 
discusses Mary's death in letter 149 To Paulinus. He reveals that he was asked about 
Simeon’s Prophecy in Luke 2 ‘And thy own soul a sword shall pierce’, which some have 
held to imply a martyrdom. In regards to this he states, 
“I have set forth in another letter what I think, and I sent you a copy some time since, 
which you saw among other things. As to his adding: 'That out of many hearts thoughts 
may be revealed,' I think it is to be taken in the sense that by the Passion of the Lord both 
the plots of the Jews and the weakness of the disciples were made manifest. It is possible 
to believe that tribulation is signified by the word 'sword,' that tribulation through which 
her mother's heart was wounded by the feeling of grief.” 


He continues by arguing from the scriptures. Notice here that he only disputes 
Paulinus’ interpretation probabilistically, arguing from his own exegetical inferences on 
the death of Mary. He shows no knowledge of the Assumption. Had there been a 
tradition on the Assumption of Mary, which is an explicit tradition dealing 
with her death, he would surely have mentioned it. Rather, his views align 
with everyone else we have presented. There is no sense of a historical tradition with 
which they can point to in order to refute interpretations of Simeon’s prophecy of 
Martyrdom. This is coupled with the lack of awareness of Mary’s assumption when the 
early fathers discuss the resurrection, and the resurrection body even when Mary would be 
a perfect proof. Augustine continues and states. 


“To the best of my ability I have answered your questions, helped on by your prayers and 
by the arguments which you sent. For you argue by questioning, you put searching 
questions, and you teach by your humility. It is profitable that many opinions should be 
worked out on the obscure passages of the divine Scriptures; this is willed by God as a 
motive for our industry, and though some have different views, yet all agree in faith and 
sound doctrine.” 


Augustine has done his best to answer Paulinus’ questions, which includes the 
question on the end of Mary’s life, and in this case he was only able to do so on a 
probabilistic scriptural basis. He did not have a historical tradition to which he could point 
to in order to refute the martyrdom. If someone wishes to somehow argue he did know of 
the assumption, then can they really say Augustine was trying his best? It is incredulous to 
suppose that Augustine now on multiple occasions has had the chance to mention even in 
passing Mary’s Assumption, and the end of her life as is defined by modern-day Roman 
Catholic dogma and has failed to do so. In his Tractate on John 8.9.5 Augustine speaks on 
John 19:25-27. He says: 


“There was,” he says, “ there near the cross the mother of. Jesus. And Jesus says to his 
mother, 'Woman, behold your son,' and to the disciple, 'Behold your mother.’ He entrusts 
the mother to the disciple; he, about to die before the mother, to rise again before the 
mother's death, entrusts the mother. 


In this passage, Augustine directly affirms Mary's death. When seen in light of all the 
other passages, it is certainly odd that there is not a single hint of the assumption 
mentioned. He could even have said something along the lines of 'to rise again before the 
mother's rising’ or something of the sort of necessary. In Chapter 21.40 of his “On the 
Catechising of the Uninstructed” Augustine says of Jesus: 


For being born of a mother who, although she conceived without being touched by man 
and always remained thus untouched, in virginity conceiving, in virginity bringing forth, 
in virginity dying, had nevertheless been espoused to a handicraftsman, He 
extinguished all the inflated pride of carnal nobility. 


Again Augustine affirms her death. There is zero mention of the assumption even 
though he has gone through each section of her life that is of importance and the 
assumption would fit in perfectly. Had he believed in the assumption he would have 
mentioned it as the final stage as he has gone through the others. In Augustine's 
Exposition on the Psalms he comments on psalm 35 and says the following: 


So then the sin of the Lord is that which was caused by sin; because He assumed flesh, of 
the same lump which had deserved death by sin. For to speak more briefly, Mary who 
was of Adam died for sin, Adam died for sin, and the Flesh of the Lord which was of 
Mary died to put away sin. 


Mary died for sin according to him. Whether or not Augustine accepts or rejects the 


immaculate conception is irrelevant for our purposes. Here again, he mentions her death 
and doesn't mention the assumption. 


Isidore of Seville [560 - 636 AD] 


Isodore of Seville is often seen as the ‘last scholar of the Ancient world.’ To quote 
Luigi, “His encyclopedic writings had an enormous influence on mediaeval culture. In his 
writings, he gives a considerable amount of space to Marian doctrine. Among other things, 
he justifies the use of various Marian titles and takes a stand in a debate that was starting 
to garner a certain amount of attention: the problem of the end of Mary's earthly life.” 
Isodore lived in the 7th century, a time at which these traditions were already in 
circulation, who would know about this tradition if not him? Especially given his time 
period. He was born at a time when the assumption tradition was starting to grow in 
popularity and as such if it was a universal belief we would expect him to be a key witness 
to this. He states however: 


Some say that Mary departed this life by passing through the coarse torments of 
martyrdom, since the just man Simeon, holding Christ in his arms, was prophesying when 
he said to his Mother: “A sword will pierce your heart” (Lk 2:35). But it is not certain 
whether he was speaking of a material sword or if he meant the word of God, which is 
stronger and more cutting than any two-edged sword. In any case, no particular historical 
narrative tells us that Mary was killed by the stroke of a sword, since one reads nothing 
about it, and nothing about her death either. However, some say that her tomb is to be 
found in the valley of Josaphat. 


Quoting Luigi again on p. 376: “From this text, it appears that Isidore thought that 
Mary did indeed die. This is evidenced by the fact that he chose to include this 
passage in his work that speaks of the birth and death of the Fathers.’ Notice 
what Isidore says, and fails to say. He says that some upheld that Mary was martyred. He 
objects to this theologically and posits it may be in reference to the word of God. Why did 
he not mention that everyone simply knew she was assumed and so she could not have 
been martyred? He simply points to a lack of evidence. The pattern observed is obvious. 
This list is by no means extensive, and we have omitted some of the other Church Fathers 
for the sake of brevity. It is not hard to imagine one, two or even three patristic witnesses 
failing to mention Mary due to various plausible reasons, it does however become 
extremely implausible when we analyse twelve different early authors that make 
absolutely no mention of the bodily assumption when discussing one in the context of 
their passages. The only conclusion to be drawn from these passages is that this was not an 
early Christian belief. 


The Kathisma Church Revisited: 


The Kathisma church or the ‘Seat’, of the Theotokos was a large 5th-century 
Jerusalem Church that dedicated itself to the Virgin Mary, and built its authority upon the 
idea of faithful Marian devotion. As Shoemaker puts it in pg. 79: “This church is the first 
known centre of organised Marian cult in the Holy Land. Our earliest sources indicate that 
the Kathisma church was built to commemorate the spot where, according to the 
Protevangelium of James, the Virgin descended from an ass and rested before giving birth 
to Christ.” In its earliest discernible form, the commemoration of Mary at the Kathisma 


church on 15 August was clearly not the celebration of Mary’s departure from this world 


and bodily assumption to heaven that it would later become. Rather, the earliest sources 
relevant to this shrine and its feast of the Memory of the Virgin Mary indicate that the 


initial associations of the Kathisma Church were with the nativity and the Virgin’s role in 
the incarnation and birth of Christ, not with the end of her life. As is the case for the 
related feasts in Egypt, Syria, and Constantinople. 


The earliest witnesses indicate a celebration of Mary’s maternity and virginity, 
themes that continue to characterise the modern celebration of Memory of Mary in the 
Eastern Orthodox world on the 26th December, the day following the feast of the Nativity. 
We find no awareness of the assumption traditions from the earliest centre of 
Marian-devotion. The Jerusalem Armenian Lectionary, a calendar representing the Holy 
City’s liturgical practices written sometime in the period 420—40 outlines readings for a 
feast of Mary the Theotokos celebrated at the midpoint of the Jerusalem—Bethlehem road 


informing us only that a feast of Mary was celebrated here on 15 August. 


The 5th century Armenian Lectionary attests that the feast read the following Biblical 
passages; Isaiah 7:10-16, which was the virgin birth prophecy and Galatians 3:29-4:7, Paul 
emphasises redemption by God’s son, ‘born of a woman.’ and Luke 2:1-7, Mary giving 
birth to Christ. A priest of the Jerusalem diocese named Hesychius' homilies are 
preserved. Shoemaker aptly puts it: “Homily 5, was probably delivered on 15 August 431, 
432, or 433 in the church of the Kathisma; the oration celebrates the Virgin’s role in the 
Nativity, referring on four separate occasions to the biblical texts specified for the feast in 
the Armenian Lectionary. Homily 6 does not use the proof-texts of the Armenian 
Lectionary, and instead focuses on her role in the nativity. Chrysippus of Jerusalem's 
homily to another community again discusses her nativity and is silent on the 
Assumption.” These liturgies make absolutely no mention of the assumption of the 
Virgin Mary. It is beyond dispute that the earliest ‘Marian cults’ did not engage in any 
celebration of the assumption and were completely unaware of such a tradition. 


Gnostic Literature & The Assumption: 


There are early texts that are often alleged to include a narrative on the assumption 
of Mary. One of the issues with the use of these texts to prove this historical occurrence of 
the assumption is their overly heterodox nature. These ‘Palms’ narratives have Angel 
Christologies, portray Mary as a sinner, and betray a range of Gnostic features, as 
Shoemaker, again puts it: “We find a Mary who openly confesses that she had once sinned, 
and a Joseph who sounds a bit like an angry, possibly lecherous drunk. This Mary is not 
the Mother of God; instead she is the mother of the Great Cherub of light. The Book of 
Mary’s repose thus depicts her glorious departure from this world and belief in her 
intercessory powers against a strikingly heterodox backdrop.” The use of this text to 
suggest the early presence of an assumption must therefore be rejected, as the only thing it 
makes clear is that these assumption narratives find their origins in heterodox literary 
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circles and sects. Moreover, there is no true assumption in these narratives, as Mary is not 
assumed after her death, and when she does, she does so without her body. 


Conclusion: 


Millions of Christians celebrate the Assumption of Mary not knowing its ahistorical 
and possibly gnostic origins. As we have seen, the early church fathers, and early christian 
celebrations both point to this doctrine being a post-apostolic tradition that falsifies all 
‘Apostolic’ churches namely the Catholic and Orthodox. The only defence these groups 
may provide is uncertain, lacklustre theological proofs from the Bible of which we can pick 
apart elsewhere especially when one recognizes Mark’s denigration of the Virgin Mary. 
This alone is enough to make one leave Catholicism or Orthodoxy and either bring them to 
more liberal forms of protestantism or Islam. 


